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Julie  M.  Sayers 
photograph,  872"  x  9V2" 


I  went  to  the  slide, 

Slowly  climbed  the  steps, 

And  sat. 

Dad  called  me  to  slide  down. 

I  went  down. 

He  caught  me  at  the  bottom. 

I  ran  back  to  the  top. 

I  went  down. 

He  caught  me  at  the  bottom. 

I  ran  back  to  the  top. 

I  went  down. 

He  caught  me. . . 

-Duke  Gatsos 
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Thirteen 


The  doctors  said  he  died 

From  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

I  knew  it  was  because  he  drank  too  much. 

We  drove  home. 
I  took  off  my  suit. 
I  walked  outside. 
The  sun  beat  down, 
Sweating  on  my  t-shirt. 
I  walked  to  the  park. 

I  clinked  up  the  iron  steps 

Of  the  slide. 

I  sat  down, 

Clinging  to  the  sides. 

The  metal  was  cold 

Under  my  sweaty  palms. 

I  looked  down, 

There  was  no  one  there  to  catch  me, 

But  I  slid  down. 

I  went  to  the  top, 

Looked  down, 

There  was  no  one  there  to  catch  me 

But  I  slid  down. 

I  went  to  the  top, 

Looked  down, 

There  was  no  one  there  to  catch  me. . . 

--Duke  Gatsos 
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Drawing 


Stephen  Hanson,  Torso 
graphite  stick  15  VV  x  17 V2" 


Pencil  to  paper. 

Marks  are  made. 

In  the  mind, 

Nothing  is  concrete. 

As  more  marks  are  drawn, 

Things  become  clearer. 

Add  shading  here, 

Lines  there. 

'Line  upon  line, 

Precept  upon  precept.' 

In  the  end,  the  page  is  filled 

and  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall. 

— Irma  Persons 
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Scraps  of 
Paper 

I  wonder  if  she  realizes 
when  she  writes 
how  she  rips  my  soul 
by  keeping  it  secret. 

"Those  papers  I  carry 
are  mine,  I  cannot 
share-even  with  you. 
I  cannot  show  you— it's 
too  damn  close." 

She  must  know  (how 
many  times  have  I 
told  her?)  that  I  must 
see  to  survive. 

"Without  them  I  am 
powerless  against  you. 
They  are  my  battlements 
(must  protect  at  all  costs). 
If  you  took  them  I  would 
drown  (lose  consciousness) 
and  float  farther  away." 

Ripping. . . 

How  can  you 

throw  them  to  the  stream 

and  not  to  me?  (I  can 

save  you  from  drowning- 

keep  you  afloat). 

I  run  to  catch  your  life. 

You  trip  me. 

-Gina  Armstrong 
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Crossing  the  Pond 

by  Matthew  Nemirow 


rLach  time  I  step  closer 
to  the  pond  my  heart  pounds 
harder.  Nothing  could 
persuade  me  to  walk  across, 
but  by  doing  so  I  would  be 
satisfied.  It  would  be  much 
quicker  than  walking  around, 
and  it  is  getting  pretty  late. 
Soon  the  orange  glare  of  the 
sun  will  be  quietly  overcome 
by  a  cloak  of  darkness.  The 
snow  covered  trees  will  be 
illuminated  only  by  the  moon. 

There  is  a  hill  leading 
toward  the  rim  of  the  pond. 
Only  a  slight  hop  would  be 
needed  to  set  me  down  on  a 
thick  layer  of  gray  ice.  It 
would  hold  my  weight  of 
course,  but  sometimes  the 
laws  of  nature  go  the  other 
way.  The  ice  looks  cold  and 
very  uninviting.  Why  should  I 
be  so  scared  to  cross? 

There  are  older  boys 
pretending  to  be  Gretsky,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  doing  a 
pretty  good  imitation.  It's 
amazing  how  they  skate  in 
huge  circles,  barely  skimming 
the  edges,  then  cut  back 
toward  the  middle  while 
turning  forwards  and  back  the 
whole  time.  I  carefully  use  my 
feet  as  skis  and  stop  just  short 
of  the  frozen  pond. 


One  of  the  older  boys 
notices  me.  Giving  me  a  wave, 
he  goes  back  to  the  more 
immediate  problem  of  hurling 
the  puck  through  a  makeshift 
goal.  Upon  missing,  he  glides 
over,  finds  out  how  I'm  doing, 
and  gets  back  into  the  game. 
They  huddle  for  a  moment. 
Each  pops  his  head  out  to 
quickly  glace  around  as  if  to 
ward  off  any  intruders.  They 
get  back  into  the  game  like 
they  never  paused. 

The  one  who  talked  to 
me  is  no  stranger.  He  used  to 
be  over  at  the  house  a  lot. 
Rarely  do  I  get  the  chance  to 
see  him  any  more.  He  belongs 
to  a  large  group  and  the  loss 
of  one  friend  cannot  make 
him  mourn  forever.  The  sun  is 
almost  down  behind  the  black 
tree  line  now.  The  boys  pack 
up,  and  one  by  one,  leave  the 
ice. 

Now  I  am  all  alone.  Left 
with  a  strange  but  beautiful 
pattern  of  freshly  cut  ice  and  a 
path  of  footprints  through  the 
virgin  snow.  I  can  see  the  faint 
yellow  light  beyond  the  field 
across  from  the  pond.  It 
seems  so  distant,  but  it's  hard 
to  judge  anything  through  this 
blanket  of  falling  snow. 


Chills  run  through  me  as 
I  test  the  ice.  It  would  take 
less  than  five  minutes  to  cut 
across,  but  the  pond  is  long 
and  will  take  twenty  to  walk 
around.  Arguing  with  myself 
is  getting  me  nowhere.  My 
logical  mind  tells  me  to 
quickly  skim  across,  but  my 
emotions  take  over  and  I  step 
off  like  the  frightened  child  I 
am. 

Opening  the  door  is  as 
hard  as  walking  on  ice,  but 
this  I  can  do.  There  is  no 
moon  shining  through  the 
window.  The  room  is  dark  but 
somehow  there  is  enough 
light  to  see.  Clouds  have 
covered  any  of  the  light  that 
had  previously  been  peeking 
through.  It's  good  to  be  in  my 
own  room  again.  There  is  too 
much  uncertainty  outside  it. 
too  much  that  can  go  wrong. 
Sitting  on  the  rocking  chair  is 
a  pair  of  skates.  I  pick  one  up 
and  rub  my  palm  across  the 
rusted  silver  blade.  These 
skates  can  never  be  worn 
again  but  that's  all  right  since 
it  would  take  me  years  to  fill 
these  shoes.  □ 
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Richard  K.  Behr,  Winter  Day 


photograph,  372"  x  53/16" 
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Edd  Daniel 
photograph,  474"  x  3  72" 
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Owner's  Ranch 
Below  the  Dam 


We  all  know  life  is  a  struggle. 
But  once  a  rancher  really  did 
Get  it  all  together  and  controlled 
The  river's  flow. 

Manipulating  the  earth  to 
Reap  profits  from  the  plains. 
Manipulating  the  lively  river  and 
Overlooking  any  pain. 

Women  visiting  his  new  ranch, 
Basking  on  the  banks, 
Fishing  in  the  sun, 
His  working  days  were  done. 

Tributary  waters  rising  from  the  rain, 
New  scars  on  the  dam  measuring  gain, 
The  owner  of  the  ranch  remembers  yesterday, 
And  is  swept  to  death  by  the  river  today. 

-Chuck  Thompson 
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Julie  M.  Sayers,  The  Remembrance 
photograph,  7V2"  x  9V2" 
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Spirit,  Where  Are 
You? 

Spirit,  where  are  you? 

Are  you  in  the  souls  of  the  white  men 
Who  feel  they  are  the  only  men 
To  deserve  the  freedom 
Desired  by  all? 

Are  you  in  the  souls  of  the  weak 
Who  feel  they  are  the  hopeless, 
Bearing  their  mistakes, 
Bound  never  to  change  lives? 

Are  you  in  the  souls  of  the  violent 
Who  feel  they  are  the  strongest? 
In  strength,  they  may  break  the  earth; 
In  will,  they  may  never  shake  it. 

Or  are  you  in  the  souls  of  the  loving 

Who  feel  they  are  here  for  all 

To  show  them  faith  enough  to  build  mountains, 

Hope  enough  to  change  lives, 

And  strength  enough  to  bring  freedom  to  all? 

Spirit,  you  are  in  the  soul  of  everyone! 

-Brandy  Ray 
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Julie  M.  Sayers 
photograph,  93/4"  x  7" 


Julie  M.  Sayers,  Southern  Tradition 
photograph,  8V2"  x  67/8" 
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1  met  Zelda  last  week. 
She  was  waiting  by  the  door  of 
the  church  basement  with  the 
other  women.  Most  of  them 
sat  on  top  of  their  bundles  as  I 
rushed  into  the  courtyard, 
exhausted  from  fighting  the 
five  o'clock  downtown  traffic. 
Zelda  stood  against  the  door, 
pressing  her  hands  against  the 
window  panes  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  heated  room. 
As  I  fumbled  with  the  key,  she 
reached  over  and  jiggled  the 
key  in  the  lock  for  me.  When 
the  door  finally  gave,  the 
women  all  filed  in  after  me, 
dropping  their  big  sacks  along 
the  rows  of  musty  cots.  The 
shelter  was  their  refuge  from 
the  cold  streets.  I  was  there 
to  serve  them  supper  out  of 
industrial-sized  cans  and 
"keep  order"  while  they  slept. 

I  didn't  really  notice 
Zelda  at  first.  I  wasn't  really 
looking,  I  guess.  The  shelter 
was  kind  of  a  refuge  for  me, 
too,  that  night.  An  old  friend, 
who  was  a  social  worker,  had 
called  me  at  the  last  minute. 
A  volunteer  at  the  shelter  had 
canceled,  and  she  was 
desperate  for  a  replacement. 
After  waking  to  an  empty 
pillow  and  a  note  reminding 
me  of  a  three-day  business 
trip,  I  wasn't  looking  forward 
to  another  night  at  home, 
anyway.  Besides,  I'd  always 
admired  my  friend  for  doing 
that  kind  of  work.  Social 
work  was  a  nice  career,  if  you 
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Zelda 

by  Stephanie  Stabler 

could  afford  it. 

I  sat  in  the  dark,  playing 
with  the  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  left  over  from  dinner, 
making  patterns  on  the  table 
with  the  swirl  of  my  finger. 
For  some  insane  reason,  the 
shelter  rules  required  that  the 
lights  be  turned  out  at  8:30,  so 
the  room  was  dark.  The 
women  didn't  seem  to  mind, 
though.  Already,  they  were 
motionless  on  the  cots. 

Everyone  except  Zelda. 

Zelda  sat  Indian-style  on 
the  end  of  the  cot,  her  profile 
tall  and  slender  in  the  dark 
room.  She  was  silent. 

"Having  trouble 
sleeping?"  I  asked,  and  then 
she  was  at  the  table  beside 
me. 

"My  name  is  Zelda,"  she 
said.  "I  been  here  every  night 
about  a  week.  What's  your 
name?" 

I  turned  on  my  flashlight 
so  we  could  talk.  "Claire,"  I 
replied. 

The  soft  glow  of  the 
flashlight  against  her  face 
surprised  me.  She  was  so 
much  younger  than  the 
others,  probably  about  my 
age. 

"You  go  to  school 
there?"  she  asked,  waving  her 
arm  toward  my  Duke 
University  sweatshirt. 

I  laughed.  "No,  I  wish.  I 
just  resurrected  it  tonight." 

She  stared  at  me  blankly. 

"I  just  found  it  in  the 


back  of  my  closet,  I  mean,"  I 
explained.  The  sweatshirt  was 
left  over  from  my 
undergraduate  days,  and  it 
looked  almost  as  old  as  the 
one  she  wore.  The  OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY  words  and 
crest  on  hers  were  cracked 
and  peeling. 

"Where  did  you  get 
yours?"  I  asked  her  in  return. 

"Somebody  give  it  to  me 
at  the  daytime  mission,"  she 
said.  "I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
church  ladies.  Gave  me  some 
clothes  too,  for  when  I  get  my 
kids  back." 

"Kids?"  I  asked. 

"Yeah,  I  got  four. 
Belinda,  Carmine,  Maria,  and 
Jeremiah:  eight,  five,  three 
and  two.  Beautiful  kids." 
Zelda  shook  her  head  and 
smiled.  She  bent  over  to 
adjust  the  gap  at  the  waist  of 
her  men's  jeans,  and  then  lit 
up  a  cigarette.  "You  got 
any?"  she  asked  me. 

"No,  not  a  one,"  I 
answered.  "Who  keeps  your 
kids  for  you?" 

"I  don't  know  where  they 
are,"  she  replied.  She  flicked 
her  ashes  onto  the  swirl  of  salt 
and  pepper  on  the  table. 

I  was  speechless.  I 
wanted  a  child  so  badly 
myself,  I  couldn't  imagine  her 
not  knowing  where  her 
children  were. 

Then  she  continued,  "I 
came  home  one  day  to  a 

(continued) 
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friend's  we  was  staying  with, 
and  they  had  come  and  taken 
them  away." 

"They?"  I  asked. 

Zelda  fumbled  in  her 
pocket  and  handed  me  a 
crumpled,  stained  business 
card.  "Christopher  J.  Moody, 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
FAMILY  SERVICES, 
STATE  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS,"  the 
card  read. 

"I  called  that  number 
and  they  told  me  they  even 
had  to  split  them  up,"  Zelda 
told  me.  "They  took'em  away 
because  I  had  to  rip  Belinda 
out  of  school  since  we  was 
moving  around." 

"Can't  you  go  get  them?" 
I  asked. 

"Not  till  I  got  a 
permanent  address,"  she 
responded  as  she  nodded  her 
head  to  affirm  this.  "How 
come  you  don't  have  any 
kids?  I  know  a  pretty  lady  like 
you  has  got  to  have  a 
husband.  You  can't  get 
pregnant?" 

I  laughed  at  her 
forwardness,  but  the  heavy 
words  sank  deep  into  my 
stomach.  "No,  I  guess  I  can 
have  children,"  I  told  her. 
"It's  just  that--" 

The  words  began 
tumbling  out  before  I  could 
control  them.  "I  do  want  a 
child,  more  than  anything 
right  now,  but  see " 

"But  what?"  Zelda 
asked. 

"Well,  I've  been  living 
with  someone  for  five  years.  I 
guess  I  always  thought  v/e 
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would  get  married,  but  we've 
put  it  off  so  long  that  now  we 
don't  even  mention  it." 

"Well,  surely  your  man 
wants  to  have  some  flesh  of 
his  own,"  Zelda  said.  "Why, 
he's  probably  dying  to  get 
married  to  you.  Just  afraid  to 
bring  it  up." 

I  laughed  at  the  thought 
of  Don  afraid  to  bring 
something  up.  "No,  I  don't 
think  that's  it,"  I  told  Zelda. 
"He  probably  would  marry 
me,  but  I  don't  want  to  bring 
it  up.  It  would  be  too  much 
like--well--an  arrangement.  I 
mean,  remember  how  it  was 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  and 
you  read  Snow  White?  The 
prince  on  the  white  horse  and 
all?  And  you  just  thought  that 
someday  somebody  would 
come  along  and  sweep  you  off 
your  feet  like  that,  and 
everything  would  be  perfect?" 

Zelda  had  a  faraway  look 
in  her  eyes  as  she  began 
telling  me  about  her  husband. 
"That's  how  it  was  with  me 
and  Jack.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  at  my  aunt's  house  one 
day,  and  he  just  rode  by  in  a 
big  new  Chevy  truck.  He  and 
his  buddy  painted  the  house 
next  door  in  only  two  weeks. 
He  said  he  could  have  done  it 
faster  if  he  hadn't  been 
looking  at  me  the  whole  time 
next  door." 

"That  sounds  really 
romantic,"  I  said,  and  I  meant 
it.  "You  must  have  been 
young." 

"No,  I  was  eighteen— the 
last  of  my  sisters  to  go,"  she 
said.  "My  man  was  really  a 


good  man.  He  just  got  fed  up 
when  the  mill  closed  and  took 
off.  It  was  too  much  for  him 
to  handle  with  all  our 
young'uns.  Well,  tell  me 
about  your  man." 

I  found  myself  searching 
for  something  to  tell  her. 
Should  I  tell  her  that  Don  had 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Princeton,  received  his 
M.B.A.,  and  gone  on  to 
become  a  junior  partner  in 
the  Boston  brokerage  house 
of  Randolph,  Stockham,  and 
Abernathy?  Should  I  tell  her 
that  Don  was  one  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Haversham's,  that  he  sat 
on  the  board  of  DuPont 
Enterprises,  and  was  only 
home  about  two  nights  a 
week? 

"He  looks  good,"  I  told 
her  with  a  smile.  "He's  a 
good  man,  too.  I  just  don't 
think  a  baby  is  on  the  top  of 
his  priority  list  right  now." 

Zelda  reached  across  the 
table  and  patted  my  shoulder. 
"You  know,  you  could  have  a 
baby  by  yourself,"  she  said, 
raising  her  eyebrows.  "I 
mean,  we  are  ladies  of  the 
80s,  and  all.  And  look  at  me. 
When  I  get  my  kids  back,  I 
won't  be  doing  so  bad." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "But  it 
seems  like  such  an  incredible 
experience,  I  want  it  to  share 
it  with  somebody.  You  know, 
as  an  expression  of  the  love 
between  a  husband  and  wife. 
I  feel  my  time  running  out. 
and  I  want  a  baby  so  badly— 
something  of  my  own  to  love." 

Zelda  nodded  her  head 
and  reached  for  my  hand. 
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She  squeezed  it  tenderly 
though  her  palm  was  rough 
and  calloused.  "It's  just  as 
natural  as  anything  to  want  a 
baby.  That's  what  women  was 
put  here  on  this  earth  for- 
having  babies." 

Had  anybody  else  made 
that  statement,  I  would  have 
been  enraged  at  its 
chauvinistic  implications. 
Coming  from  Zelda,  though, 
it  was  strangely  comforting. 

"What  about  your  man, 
though.  Don't  he  love  you?" 
Zelda  asked  as  she  blew  a  thin 
stream  of  smoke  into  the  air. 

"I  think  he  might  love  me 
if  he  ever  stopped  to  think 
about  it,"  I  told  her.  "But  I'm 
not  sure  what  kind  of 
relationship  potential  that 
has." 

"Boy,  did  my  man  love 
me,"  Zelda  said,  her  eyes 
wide  and  glowing  in  the  warm 
stream  of  the  flashlight. 
"Asked  me  to  marry  him  the 
first  night  we  ever  layed 
together." 

Her  eyes  met  mine  and 
we  smiled. 

"You  and  me--we  got  a 
lot  in  common,"  she  said. 

The  next  time  I  saw 
Zelda  I  was  on  my  way  to  a 
new  client  presentation. 
Another  of  the  account 
executives  had  gone  back  up 
to  our  office  on  the  18th  floor 
to  pick  up  some  more  job 
estimate  sheets.  I  had  stayed 
in  the  lobby,  holding  our 
agency's  portfolio  while  I 
waited  for  the  parking 
attendant  to  bring  around  the 
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company  car. 

On  the  bottom  floor  of 
our  office  building,  a 
McDonald's  restaurant  was  a 
center  of  activity,  and  I  always 
entertained  myself  by 
watching  the  customers 
through  the  glass  windows 
while  I  waited  for  the 
elevator. 

When  I  looked  in  this 
particular  morning,  I 
immediately  saw  Zelda.  It 
had  only  been  a  few  days 
since  I'd  worked  at  the 
shelter,  but  I'd  thought  about 
her  and  our  conversation 
several  times  since. 

She  sat  by  herself  at  a  big 
booth,  puckering  her  lips  to 
meet  a  cup  of  steaming 
coffee.  She  wore  the  same 
sweatshirt,  but  now  she  also 
wore  a  wide-brimmed  blue 
felt  hat.  Her  big  "Merry 
Christmas  from  Macy's"  bag 
sat  on  the  other  bench  at  the 
booth,  lumpy  and  overflowing 
with  clothes. 

Trying  to  balance  the  big 
portfolio  under  my  arm  at  the 
same  time,  I  began  tapping 
lightly  on  the  window.  A 
couple  of  businessmen  having 
coffee  at  a  table  near  the 
window  turned  to  look  at  me. 
I  recognized  one  of  them 
from  the  lawyer's  office  on  the 
floor  below  mine. 

Zelda  was  still  absorbed 
in  thought,  undaunted  by  my 
efforts  to  reach  her.  That  was 
just  like  Zelda,  I  thought,  and 
rapped  my  knuckles  harder 
against  the  glass  pane. 

A  toddler  began  waving 
at  me  from  the  counter  over 


his  mother's  shoulder  as 
several  more  customers 
turned  to  look  at  me. 

"What  are  you  doing?" 
asked  Brooks,  the  other 
account  executive,  as  he 
stepped  from  the  elevator 
behind  me. 

"Oh,"  I  said 
exasperatedly,  "trying  to  get 
someone's  attention.  I  really 
wanted  to  talk  to  her." 

"Well,  call  her  at  the 
office  and  do  lunch  with  her, 
whatever,"  said  Brooks. 
"Right  now,  this  meeting  is 
top  priority." 

I  waved  back  at  the 
toddler  and  picked  up  the 
portfolio  for  my  meeting.  I 
hoped  I  would  run  into  Zelda 
again  soon. 

That  was  a  few  days  ago. 
We  landed  the  new  shoe  store 
account,  and  now  I  was  up  to 
my  ears  learning  about 
shoes— reading  trade  manuals, 
ads,  anything  I  could  get  my 
hands  on. 

The  public  library  was 
only  a  few  blocks  from  my 
office,  so  I  went  there  to  do 
some  research.  I  even  walked 
in  the  thirty  degree  weather. 
Wrapping  my  arms  around 
my  bulky  fur  coat  as  I  pulled  it 
off,  I  headed  for  the  reference 
desk  computer  index,  just  next 
to  the  couches  in  the  reading 
area. 

I  nearly  froze  when  I  saw 
her. 

Zelda  was  sprawled 
across  the  full  length  of  the 
couch,  cradling  a  copy  of 

(continued) 
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American  Poetry  Review  in  her 
left  arm.  I  couldn't  believe 
she  was  here,  of  all  places.  I 
was  glad  to  run  into  her, 
though,  because  I'd  made  an 
important  decision  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  about.  I  had 
decided  to  move  into  my  own 
apartment,  away  from  Don. 

"Hi,"  I  said  as  I  walked 
up  behind  her.  She  didn't 
turn  around  so  I  tapped  her 
on  the  shoulder. 

Zelda  flinched  and 
turned  around,  rubbing  half- 
opened  eyes.  She  evidently 
had  been  asleep. 

"Not  having  trouble 
sleeping  any  more?"  I  kidded 
her,  laughing. 

She  turned  around 
without  speaking  to  me. 

"Hey,"  I  said.  "What's 
wrong?"  I  walked  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  couch. 

Zelda  sat  with  her  arms 
folded,  staring  at  a  page  in  the 
book.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  she  hadn't  said  anything 
to  me. 

"You  got  a  new  shirt.  I 
like  it,"  I  told  her.  "What's 
wrong?" 

She  still  wouldn't  speak. 
I  sat  down  next  to  her, 
determined  that  she  would 
tell  me  what  was  wrong.  As 
the  hairs  of  my  fur  coat 
brushed  against  her  arm,  she 
pushed  it  away. 


As  she  stared  into  her 
book,  I  looked  at  the  two  of  us 
beside  each  other.  My 
double-breasted  suit  stood 
out  starkly  against  the  soft 
folds  of  her  flannel  shirt.  The 
tiny  run  in  my  silk  stockings 
seemed  insignificant  beside 
the  big  hole  in  her  wool  sock. 
The  daintiness  and 
impracticality  of  my  three- 
inch  heels,  compared  to  her 
athletic  shoes,  embarrassed 
me.  As  I  gazed  at  the  floor,  I 
became  even  more  haunted 
by  the  situation.  My  briefcase 
leaned  coldly  against  Zelda's 
tattered  shopping  bag. 

Then  Zelda  turned 
toward  me.  "What  do  you 
want,"  she  said,  a  statement 
more  than  a  question.  There 
was  not  even  a  glimmer  of 
recognition  in  her  eyes. 

I  was  completely  floored 
by  Zelda's  reaction  to  me. 
She  picked  up  her  bag  and 
headed  toward  the  door  to 
join  the  other  faces  on  the 
streets  outside.  I  wondered  if 
the  next  time  I  saw  her,  she 
would  be  even  more  of  a 
stranger.  She  had  left  the 
library's  copy  of  American 
Poetty  Review  lying  on  the 
couch  beside  me.  I  picked  it 
up  and  flipped  through  it  as  I 
watched  her  walk  away.  I 
wanted  to  call  out  to  her,  but  I 
knew  she  wouldn't  turn  back.D 


IS 
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The  Making  of  a  Star--An  Analysis 

A  man  imprisoned  within  a  sphere 

Of  lightning  streaming  from  his  hands  and  feet; 

His  face  twists  in  contorted  pain. 

His  silent  scream  sounds  again  and  again. 

Around  him  gather  three. 
Men,  women,  or  beasts,  I  cannot  tell. 
Each  face  and  front  catches  the  glow 
Of  the  man's  electric  globe. 

The  One  behind  this  fantastic  sight 
Holds  a  hand  under  its  light. 
The  One  to  the  left  looks  on  in  awe. 
The  Other  One  sits  watching. 
These  three  are  all. 

But  this  is  odd— a  cosmic  queer- 
Where  the  sphere's  light  doesn't  fall, 
The  three  of  them  do  not  exist. 
Stars  dot  the  shadows-nothing's  there  at  all. 

And  so  the  three  gather  'round  the  man, 
Twisting  and  contorting  him  as  best  they  can. 
From  his  eyes  and  mouth,  from  his  fingers  and  toes, 
The  tumultuous  power  of  the  lightning  flows 
Into  a  sphere,  into  a  globe, 
Encasing  him  for  them  to  probe. 

The  lightning  streaks  in  its  spherical  form. 
Greens  and  blues  and  purples  adorn 
The  shell  that  once  the  lightning  had  worn. 
His  hair  stands  on  end  and  catches  aflame. 
It  pours  down  his  back-a  fiery  mane. 

The  fire  fills  his  legs  and  caresses  his  arms. 
The  lightning  still  flows  from  within  to  without; 
In  total  silence  he  screams  his  alarm. 
As  the  flames  spread  up  from  his  legs  to  his  chest, 
The  lightning's  flow  does  the  same. 

The  three  look  on,  twisting  and  shaping, 
Molding  and  forming,  making  and  breaking. 
Until  the  shell  is  consumed  by  the  flame. 
His  lightning  still  flows,  but  his  scream, 
never  again. 

And  when  at  last  they  let  him  be. 
They  raise  their  eyes  and  look  at  me. 

-J.  Judd  Harbin 
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Aesthetics 


Fascinating 

(sterilely,) 
the  tones  that  fall  upon  my  ears; 
they  once  brought  happiness 

(perhaps.) 

Now  they  are  a  curse. 
"Artists  are  we; 
not  meant  to  be  content." 
(with  what?) 

I  am  my  own  worst. . . 

I  have  lost  all; 

At  what  price.  Art? 
("Your  blood,"  said  Satan.) 

Exquisite  painjoy. 
Is  that  it? 

(perhaps.  You  may  never  know.) 

I  will  not  know  love, 
(sure?) 
(yes.) 

Take  this  cup  from  me. 

Death  has  better  rewards; 

(but  no.) 

We  pathetically  strive  on. 

-Troy  Wesley  Dickerson 
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Stormtrooper 


Swallowed  by  time, 
thrust  into  its  stinking  stomach 
A  coldness  tickles  toes, 
eroding  waves  expand. 

Finger  ebb  upwards 
calloused  by  thorny  flesh, 
dead  flesh, 
rotten. 


Climbing  the  brittle  bumps, 
simple  spasms, 
drooling,  dreamy  dread 
enters  the  labyrinth. 

from  the  filth  of  the  ditches 
from  the  fire  of  the  stoves 
with  tawny  limbs  dripping  death 
it  has  come  to  this  damp  place, 
to  this  empty  knoll, 
to  waver,  to  roam 
to  haunt,  to  remind. 


A  mountain  of  faces, 

a  red  river  of  names, 

hills  of  hair,  tiers  of  teeth, 

islands  of  identity 

all  bask  in  the  blue  judgement 

of  the  sacred  star. 

across  the  landscape 
he  runs 

chapped  lips  chatter 
bare  feet  bleed 
his  dirty  destination, 
his  filthy  fascination, 
lie  in  the  bowels, 

the  depths, 

the  dark, 
of  the  conscience. 


Frenzied  fingers 
clutch  the  crystal  cross, 
knuckles  whiten 
gripping  salvation. 

Serpent  squirms  within  fevered  fist 

And  an  open  palm 
reveals  bent,  black 
abomination. 
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Excerpt  from  chapter  one  of  "Tornado  Seeds" 

MBATA 


"Mother." 

Mbata  knew  before  she 
turned  who  was  speaking,  and 
because  of  that  she  kept  her 
glance  short  and  flat.  Before 
he  spoke  she  could  feel  his 
man-shape  in  the  doorway, 
smell  his  warrior-smell  from 
the  plains  of  wind-blown 
pampas. 

"Three  snakes  have 
already  come  into  the  hut, 
and  no  one  was  here  to  kill 
them  but  myself.  What  will  I 
do  when  the  crocodiles  come? 
Surely  in  this  pestilence  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  days,"  she 
said,  turning  back  to 
flattening  the  coarse  bark- 
fibers  of  the  soap  tree, 
substituting  for  attention  on 
her  son  by  pounding  on  the 
strands  more  intensely  when 
she  spoke.  What  had  he 
brought  this  time?  A  story,  a 
dream  of  an  orange-and-white 
bird? 

"Look  at  me  in  the  eyes, 
scarred  one.  I  will  be  a  man 
in  three  days.  I  will  have  no 
more  time  to  make 
calabashes  for  my  mother, 
and  you  will  no  longer  possess 
a  son.  Turn  around!" 

She  obeyed,  and  saw  the 
crude  thing  he  held  in  his 
hands.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
an  earthenware  pot,  but  the 
thing  was  as  badly  formed  as 
the  holder  was  perfect.  The 
sing-song  voices  of  playing 
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by  Brent  Bryant  Davis 

children  drifted  on  the  warm 

air: 


The  sky  is  wide,  wide,  wide, 

The  earth  is  wide,  wide,  wide, 

The  one  was  lifted  up, 

The  other  was  set  down. . . 

"Do  you  recognize  the 
shapes  on  it?"  He  said  when 
he  handed  the  calabash  to 
her.  "It  is  from  the  story  of 
tears  that  you  told  me  a  long 
time  ago  when  I  was  a  child." 

"That  was  a  very  long 
time  ago.  Is  this  Ijapa?"  She 
said,  pointing  to  a  shape. 

"Yes!"  He  smiled,  "It  is 
from  the  story  of  how  Ijapa 
the  tortoise  got  his  shell,  how 
the  serpent  and  the  jackal 
tried  to  trick  him  to  come 
out." 

Yes,  she  remembered, 
how  everyone  had  tried  to 
trick  old  Ijapa.  Did  Gbonka 
remember? 

"The  village  is  starving 
for  lack  of  game  and  water 
and  you  make  pots?"  She 
inspected  the  thing  before 
him,  as  a  warrior's  mother 
ought  to,  taking  care  not  to  let 
her  focused  scrutiny  turn  into 
that  look  of  soft  distance  in 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  on  all 
those  years  ago  when  this  man 
was  truly  hers.  The  years 
when  she  could  dig  and  clean 
and  skin  and  cry  all  day,  with 
the  warm  child  pressed  on  her 


back,  who  never  left  her  at 
any  hour.  When  this  one  had 
suckled,  she  imagined  him 
taking  the  tears  from  her 
body,  to  be  released  with  an 
infant's  shallow  rage  of  crying 
instead  of  fermenting  into 
despair  in  an  adult  who  knew 
more  about  what  they  felt. 
She  had  never  cared  enough 
for  the  others  to  forge  them, 
like  she  cared  for  Gbonka. 

The  path  crosses  the  stream. 
The  stream  crossed  the  path. 
Which  of  them  is  the  oldest? 

He  continued  to  talk,  to 
assault  her  stony 
countenance.  "M'tambe  has 
never  done  such  a  thing  for 
you  before,  and  I  am  not  even 
firstborn."  He  stepped  closer, 
chest  to  mother's  head.  She 
heard  his  voice  soften  into  a 
slight  beg  for  mother-love, 
that  kitten's  mewl  so  strange 
in  a  lion.  The  same  kitten's 
mewl  had  brought  her  near  to 
the  wounded  lion's  mouth  and 
had  earned  her  nick-name. 

"Oh.  no,  my  favorite 
Gbonka,"  she  thought,  "Do 
not  house  that  softness.  Have 
I  taught  you  nothing  about  the 
ways  of  this  hard  world? 
Have  I  not  taught  you  time 
and  time  again  about  the 
wisdom  of  Ijapa's  shell?" 

"None  of  your  sons  has 
done  this  thing,  only  me. 
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Gbonka." 

"Warriors  do  not  war 
against  their  brothers." 

"And  they  are  not  denied 
by  their  own  mothers!"  He 
withdrew  and  walked  away, 
calling  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
approached  the  veldt: 
"Before  I  am  given  my 
manhood,  scarred  one,  I  will 
earn  your  awe!" 

Mbata  sat  and  washed 
the  root  fibers  in  a  small  pot 
of  muddy  water,  too  small  and 
muddy  to  do  much  good,  but 
all  that  could  be  spared.  The 
few  cattle  must  be  cleaned  or 
be  eaten  by  worms.  She 
remembered  from  a  long  time 
ago  how  Gbonka  had  woke 
her  up  to  tell  her  of  his  dream 
about  an  orange-and-white 
bird  that  stayed  forever 
young.  His  tale  ignited  a 
memory  from  the  unseen 
embers  and  she  remembered 
how  she  had  swooned  trying 
to  bear  him,  and  had  dreamed 
of  a  white  tiger  that  could 
never  stop  singing  songs  of  his 
youth. 

"My  son,  forgive  me  for 
weaning  you  too  late  into  life. 
The  freshest  hunger  is  always 
keenest,  but  even  that  will  dry 
with  time;  believe  me,  I  know 
it  is  so.  You  can  earn  my  awe, 
but  love  is  never  earned. 
Rain  or  good  fortune  or 
children,  or  even  orange-and- 
white  birds  are  never  earned, 
they  just  happen." 

Mbata  woke  with  hunger 
living  in  her  stomach  that  day, 
but  she  became  used  to  the 
inescapable  tickling  of  the 
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demon  and  prepared  for 
morning  work.  All  of  the 
women  of  the  tribe  were 
feeling  this  hunger  and  knew 
that  a  long  day  of  digging 
yams  was  ahead.  All  of  the 
women  awoke  alone  as  well, 
with  the  knowledge  that  their 
full-bellied  husbands  were  in 
the  plains,  hunting,  playing 
men-games. 

On  the  evening  before, 
one  of  the  three  remaining 
cows  was  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  men  in  preparation  for 
the  hunt.  The  cooking 
women  sat  with  their  children 
at  the  edge  of  the  camp, 
trying  to  ignore  the  smell  of 
meat  and  to  outdo  each  other 
slandering  the  men. 

"My  Shango  tells 
everyone  he  is  the  best  hunter 
this  side  of  Oyo.  He  is  so 
good,  he  says,  that  he  catches 
the  antelope  in  his  sleep." 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that, 
Mukiti,  but  tell  me,  does  the 
poor  beast  finally  wake  up 
when  he  grabs  it?" 

So,  this  morning,  most 
stomped  sullenly  to  the  yam 
patches  and  squatted,  taking 
out  their  frustrations  on  the 
earth. 

For  Mbata,  there  was  a 
greater  evil  present  than 
picking  yams.  Her  son  had 
been  missing  for  three  days 
now. 

(Mbata!) 

Three  days  and  nights 
she  had  slept  with  his 
earthenware  pot  close  to  her 
head,  so  she  would  know 
where  he  was  and  tell  him  to 
come  home,  but  all  she  was 


shown  was  a  white  tiger  who 
sang  lonely  songs  on  the  veldt 
to  no  one  but  himself.  "What 
do  you  know  of  my  son?"  she 
would  ask. 

(Mbata!) 

"I  know  only  what  you 
know  but  can't  say,  even  to 
yourself:  that  Gbonka  was 
wearing  his  orange  and  white 
cape  when  he  left."  She  had 
awoke,  shivering,  and  was 
unable  to  go  back  to  sleep. 

"Mbata!  You  are  digging 
in  an  ant's  nest!"  She  looked 
down  and  focused  on  the  dots, 
then  jumped  up  in  a  squealing 
dance. 

At  her  grandmother's 
side,  the  small  girl  Imri 
laughed  at  the  comedy  and 
Mbata  laughed  too,  seizing 
the  opportunity  frugally. 
Imri's  grandmother,  Akuko, 
stood  and  comforted  Mbata 
with  her  Grandmother's 
hands.  She  was  perhaps  the 
most  respected  woman  in 
Aganga,  perhaps  the  most 
respected  woman  in  the 
whole  Yoruban  country.  She 
had  travelled  with  her 
daughter  here  from  the  great 
city  on  Oyo,  where  she  was  a 
favorite  head  servant  of  the 
king  himself.  One  of  the 
king's  wives  hated  Akuko,  and 
arranged  to  have  her 
dismissed,  perhaps  because 
even  with  the  wealth  of  a 
queen,  this  woman  did  not 
have  Akuko's  dignity  and 
fame. 

Akuko's  voice  was  deep 
and  soothing:  "Beautiful 
Mbata,  they  will  find  your  son. 
(continued) 
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His  brothers  are  strong 
warriors  like  himself,  and 
have  your  lessons  in  finding 
lost  things." 

"Strong  warriors?"  Her 
daughter  Kwasi  Benefo 
exclaimed,  stabbing  at  the 
dirt.  "The  women  are  always 
the  last  ones  that  breathe!" 
Kwasi  Benefo  was  pregnant, 
and  just  starting  to  show,  both 
in  form  and  in  temperament. 
She  was  married  to  the  same 
man  Mbata  was,  and  more 
preferred  than  his  other  dour, 
scarred  wife,  but  Mbata  did 
not  hold  that  against  the 
mercurial  Kwasi.  "The  south 
Yorubans  are  all  alike.  They 
have  these  ways  born  into 
them,  like  they  were  nobility, 
bowing  to  no  one  or  nothing. 
Someone  looks  the  wrong  way 
at  a  south  Yoruban  man  and 
suddenly  he  must  be  avenged 
for  a  wrong.  They  don't  even 
bow  to  experience,  and  so 
march  to  the  undercities,  one 
after  the  other.  A  duck  can 
swim  just  as  the  crocodile  can, 
but  it  is  only  when  he  feels 
teeth  that  he  knows  he  is  not 
the  crocodile." 

"Enough  foolish  one! 
You  are  upsetting  Mbata." 

Mbata's  voice  was  tired. 
"It  sounds  as  if  you  are  talking 
about  yourself,  Kwasi 
Benefo." 

"No,  my  hatred  is  spent 
more  frugally." 

"Olorun  help  that  one 
who  inspires  your  wrath, 
Kwasi  Benefo."  Akuko  said, 
sounding  sad. 

Kwasi  Benefo  smiled. 
"Oh,  so  you  think  even 
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Olorun  would  dare  cross  me!" 

Akuko's  warm  laugh 
inspired  the  crowd.  Mbata 
had  always  envied  that 
woman  who  could  float  above 
the  ground,  always  higher 
than  everyone  else  because  of 
her  desire  to  serve  the  needs 
of  any  person  in  any  station. 

"Mbata,"  little  Imri 
asked,  "tell  me  the  story  of 
the  lost  memories,  and  the 
tears." 

"One  would  think  you 
had  lost  your  memory,  little 
fish,  with  as  many  times  as  I 
have  told  you  this  story." 

"I  don't  have  a  memory, 
I'm  too  young!" 

"And  I  am  too  old  to 
forget,"  Kwasi  Benefo  said, 
"so  if  you  would  like  me  to  tell 
the  story,  Mbata. . ." 

"No,  I  think  Mbata  needs 
to  think  of  something  during 
this  time;  let  it  be  a  story," 
said  Akuko. 

"Very  well,  little  fish,  it 
has  been  decided.  Long  ago, 
so  long  that  there  were  not 
even  memories  yet,  was 
Obatala.  He  made  the  lands 
as  one  big  stretch  of  desert, 
nothing  but  sand,  because  he 
loved  to  draw  and  make 
stories  in  the  sand.  Stories  of 
monkeys  and  diamonds  and 
the  sky,  and  the  sea. 
Obatala's  lesser-in-command, 
the  orishas  danced  in  space. 
The  orisha  who  later  became 
master  of  the  mountains  and 
deep  earth,  Olokun,  told 
Obatala  that  he  could  fill 
these  trails  in  the  sand  with 
dark  black  earth,  to  make 
them  more  visible,  like  sand- 


diviners  do  when  they  tell  the 
future  from  the  tracks  of  the 
fox.  Olokun  filled  the  tracks 
with  different  colors  of  earth 
and  Obatala  was  pleased.  But 
there  was  someone  who  was 
not  pleased.  It  was  Eshu,  who 
loves  uncertainty  and 
accident.  He  didn't  like  these 
drawings  because  he  did  not 
want  to  think  of  something 
that  could  last  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  he  also  felt  that  his 
place  as  Master  Linguist  was 
being  usurped  by  these  sand 
drawings,  that  spoke  words 
without  art  or  heart.  He 
brought  his  dragon  Alok  to 
destroy  the  drawings  with 
wind  and  fire,  for  Alok  is  so 
hungry  for  destroying  things 
that  if  he  is  not  allowed  to 
destroy  something,  he  must 
begin  to  undo  his  self. 

"Yes,  Imri,  his  whole  self. 
He  has  one  times  one 
hundred  legs  that  he  would 
burn  off,  one  by  one. 

"It  went  on  this  way, 
Obatala  and  Olokun  making 
words  and  pictures,  only  to 
come  back  and  find  them 
destroyed.  Yemoja,  Obatala's 
wife,  the  woman  who  could  be 
both  deep  and  shallow,  could 
change  her  shape,  and  who 
could  erase  as  well  as  fill 
spaces,  told  Obatala  that  a 
new  creature  would  have  to 
be  made  to  help  him.  a 
creature  that  was  like  an 
animal  in  many  ways,  but  not 
an  animal,  like  an  orisha  in 
many  ways,  but  not  an  orisha. 
This  was  man.  and  man  had 
many  secrets.  Man  would  not 
tell  Obatala  how  to  make  his 
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drawings  permanent,  for  fear 
that  then  his  use  would  be 
over  and  he  would  be 
discarded.  But  man  did  tell 
how  Obatala  could  have  pots 
made  that  each  man  would 
carry  on  his  head  and  fill  with 
pictures,  or  writings  of 
Obatala  so  they  could  be  used 
again  and  again.  This  was 
done,  and  each  person  was 
happy  with  his  jar  that  was 
filled  with  pictures,  and 
drawings,  and  bones  of  those 
gone  by. 

"When  Eshu  heard  of 
this,  he  was  even  more  angry. 
Imagine  these  monkey-things, 
doing  his  job  with  their  pots! 
So  he  sent  Alok  to  blow  his 
mighty  wind  and  burn  his 
beautiful  fire.  The  people 
were  curious  and  approached 
Alok.  Their  curiosity  turned 
to  fascination.  They  had 
never  heard  such  mighty  wind, 
or  seen  such  beautiful  fire. . . 

'You  like  my  wind  and 
my  fire.'  Alok  said. 

'Yes,  we  have  never  seen 
the  like.  It  is  beautiful!' 

'Well,  I  have  nothing  left 
to  burn  or  blow  against.  What 
will  I  do?  Sand  does  not  burn 
very  well.' 

'All  we  have  are  our  pots 
and  their  contents,  but  they 
are  Obatala's,  never  to 
discard.' 

'Well,  if  you  want  to  see 
my  pretty  fire. . .' 

'Take  the  pots.' 

Alok  burned  all  the  pots 
and  blew  the  ashes  into  the 
sky  where  they  became 
clouds.  One  of  the  things 
clouds  are  made  of  are 
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dreams  and  old  memories, 
but  do  you  know  what  else 
they  are  made  of,  Imri?" 

"Rain!" 

"Yes,  but  that  will  come. 
When  Obatala  saw  what  the 
foolish  people  had  done,  he 
cursed  them.  'You  refused  to 
tell  me  anything  of  how  to 
keep  my  drawings  for  fear 
that  you  would  not  live  in  the 
future,  and  only  gave  me  pots, 
which  you  have  now 
destroyed!  I  will  give  you 
your  future,  but  I  will  make 
your  head  a  pot  and  make  my 
animals  real.  You  will  live 
your  whole  lives  putting  things 
in  your  head  from  the  past 
and  will  not  kiss  your  future. 
You  see  a  marsh-pig,  and  that 
pig  will  live  in  your  head! 
You  see  a  prairie-flower,  and 
that  flower  will  live  in  your 
head!  But  the  worst  is  that 
you  will  see  your  youth,  and 
your  loved  ones,  and  those 
will  exist  only  in  your  head 
and  nowhere  else  forever!' 

"When  the  people  heard 
this,  they  suddenly 
remembered  things  they 
never  had  before.  A  crippled 
man  cried  out  'I  remember 
how  I  used  to  walk',  a  woman 
cried  out  'I  remember  my 
baby  girl  who  was  killed',  and 
so  on.  The  people  cried  tears, 
so  many  tears  that  the  waters 
rushed  over  Obatala's  sand- 
drawings  and  made  rivers  of 
them,  drawings  in  blue  water 
that  even  Alok  cannot  burn. 
That  was  the  secret  they  had 
been  holding  from  Obatala, 
and  to  this  day,  if  you  were  to 
get  on  the  highest  mountain  in 


the  world,  you  will  see 
Obatala's  name  in  the  waters. 
Yemosha  felt  pity  for  us,  who 
drank  our  tears,  and  came  to 
earth  to  live  in  the  rivers  and 
give  us  life  through  water  and 
its  creatures.  But  Alok  had 
become  her  sworn  enemy, 
and  to  this  day,  fire  and  water 
can  destroy  each  other." 

The  crowd  that  had 
gathered  were  about  to  voice 
their  thanks  for  the  tale,  but 
Mbata  gasped  suddenly  in 
horror. 

"My  son,  oh  my  son!" 

The  yam  she  had  just  dug 
up  shed  a  huge  vegetable  tear. 
Something  in  the  grass  caught 
her  glance,  and  she  stood  to 
see  more  clearly.  It  was  a 
snow-white  tiger,  its  fire  eyes 
on  hers,  an  orange-and-white 
bird  between  its  jaws.  "Tears 
for  the  earth!  Tears  for  the 
earth!"  The  bird  cried.  The 
tiger  was  growing  distant. 
Mbata  screamed  and  followed 
across  the  heat-filled  plain, 
unswerving.  She  ran  for  one 
full  hour,  until  her  throat  had 
swollen  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  her  tongue  dried  so  that 
even  if  she  knew  she  had 
chanted  Gbonka's  name  for 
over  an  hour,  she  could  not 
continue. 

"I  deserve  more  than 
this,"  she  thought. 

Objects  like  dancing 
black  trees  rose  from  the 
horizon.  Four  of  them,  all 
four  her  men,  carried  a 
separate  form  between  them. 
Mbata  stood  motionless, 
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waiting  for  the  dread  caravan 
of  trees,  her  sons  and  husband 
first  taking  the  wild-eyed 
apparition  as  a  sand  wraith 
rather  than  their  Mbata. 
They  had  to  seize  her  to  pour 
water  down  her  raw  throat, 
and  when  finished,  still  could 
not  stop  her  from  carrying  her 
Gbonka's  body  the  entire  way 
back. 

"It  wasn't  that  I  weaned 
you  too  late,  I  never  gave  you 
enough  in  the  beginning!"  D 


Death  Sentence 

You  stand  guard  over  me, 
just  close  enough 
to  taunt  me  with  your  freedom, 
torturing  my  soul 
like  an  electric  chair- 
how  I  sizzle  and  sweat 
when  I  think  of  you. 
From  this  prison  you  have  put  me  in 
no  penance, 

only  captured,  anguished 
thoughts  of  you, 
who  I  am  doomed  never  to  have. 


-Gina  Armstrong 


Mike  Brown,  Lotus  and  Papyrus  in  Karnak 


photograph,  5V8"  x  3V2" 
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Richard  K.  Behr,  Country  Road 


photograph,  3V2"x53/16" 
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It  doesn't  seem  like  the  thing  I  would  forget 

After  all-night  crazy  driving 

curves  reminding  me  to  lean 

closercloser 
Then  that  suburb  street  we  finally  stopped  in 
My  turn  to  drive 

to  pick  a  direction 
So  I  kissed  you 

expecting  housewives  to  turn  on  lights 
As  I  drove  away  clumsily 

fumbling  for  your  crying  hand 


-Holland  Hopson 


Hilary  Harkness 
graphite  pencil,  12"  x  12' 
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Fear's  Death 


I  wake  up 
To  find  myself 
In  a  cold  room. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  floor, 

Facing  a  wall. 

Each  brick  forms  a  perfect  rectangle. 

There  is  no  opening, 

Each  wall  meets  the  others 

In  an  endless  pattern  of  masonry  lines. 

I  try  to  get  out; 

Banging  the  walls 

Only  makes  my  hands  sore. 

Fear  keeps  me  here. 
Of  what  you  might  say 
Or  do. 

To  say  it's  not  true: 
Call  me  a  liar. 
Make  me  understand 
How  foolish  I  am 
To  believe  in  love. 

I  scream, 

"There's  no  way  out!" 
The  room  answers  back 
As  the  echo  whispers, 
"There's  no  way  out." 

Unaccustomed  to  listening  to  walls, 

I  wait  and  listen 

For  the  one  who  sees  me. 

I  whisper  in  prayer, 

Anticipating  fear's  death. 

-Duke  Gatsos 
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Reunion 


Julie  M.  Sayers ,  Marjorie 
photograph,  9V2"  x  7]/2" 


Drawn  to  the  commotion, 
unaware  of  the  looking-glass, 
he  rushed  into  the  parlour 
grinning. 

A  child  sat  within, 
hair  softly  tussled, 
features  twisted 
into  expression. 

"Where  are  they?" 

he  asked, 
"Where  are  the  voices?" 

"Within" 

the  child  whispered, 
staring. 

lonely  is  he  who  returns. 

wretched  is  he  who  remains. 

-Shep  Shepard 
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My  Little  Brother 

My  older  clasp  upon  the  pudge  of  his  dirty  baby  hand, 
Yellow  curls  bouncing  upon  the  sunshine  breeze, 
Rosy  cheeks  framing  his  impish  grin. 

And  with  fascination  his  minute  finger 
points  to  the  glossy  green 
upon  the  baked  cement. 

His  mischievous  blue  eyes  light  up, 
as  he  squeezes  my  hand  with  glee. 
And  again  I  see  the  world  with  colored  delight. 

A  gentle  nudge 

with  his  naked  toe 
and  flip 
flop 
hippity 

hop 
away  the  Grasshopper  goes  to  blend  into  the  jungle  of  our  yard. 

If  only  I  could  paint  this  moment,  so  that  it  could  live 
forever. 

-Ashley  K.  Crowson 
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Richard  K.  Behr,  Butler's  Garage 
photograph,  672"  x  41/," 
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Natalie  K.  Meyer,  Americana 
photograph,  85/ "  x  73/" 
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Steel  and  Feathers 


If  Birmingham  is  the 
"Pittsburgh  of  the  South,"  as 
my  teacher  said,  I  reasoned 
that  Ensley  must  be  the 
"Heart  of  Pittsburgh."  After 
all,  our  house  on  Pike  Road 
was  located  halfway  between 
the  Ensley  Mill  and  the 
Fairfield  Works,  two  bustling 
steel  plants  that  employed  the 
majority  of  the  breadwinners 
in  our  mostly  working  class 
neighborhood.  From  a  mile 
away  the  whistle  signaling 
shift  changes  could  be  heard. 
At  night  my  bedroom  window 
framed  a  breathtaking 
picture.  Lying  crosswise  on 
my  bed,  head  on  two  pillows,  I 
would  watch  with  wonder  as 
the  open  hearth  furnaces  lit 
the  black  sky,  throwing  an  arc 
of  red,  orange  and  yellow 
above  the  steel  mill.  A  mighty 
whooshing  sound  followed 
soon  after  the  fiery  light 
leaped  into  the  sky.  I  felt 
privileged  to  live  in  such  a 
lovely  place.  From  my 
viewpoint,  growing  up  in 
Ensley  in  the  1940's  and  50's 
was  altogether  good.  Days 
had  more  hours  then,  giving  a 
child  time  to  ponder  things 
and  savor  simple  pleasures- 
time  to  devote  to  friendships. 

When  I  was  quite  small,  I 
was  the  only  girl  in  a 
neighborhood  of  boys,  except 
for  my  constant  playmate, 
Beverly,  and  my  baby  sister, 
Sarah.  Every  morning  when  I 
got  ready  to  play,  I  would  go 
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by  Elaine  Wilkins  Williams 

out  in  the  yard,  cup  my  hands 
around  my  mouth,  aim  across 
the  street  and  yell 
"Beverleeee"  until  she  came 
over  to  join  me.  We  spent  our 
days  playing  tea  party  and 
dolls  in  perfect  harmony. 
There  was  just  one  problem 
with  Beverly:  she  didn't  exist. 
She  was  invented  to  fill  a  little 
girl's  loneliness.  Beverly 
came  less  often  and  finally  left 
for  good  after  the  Freeman 
family  moved  into  the  house 
next  door. 

The  Freemans  were 
Louise  and  Howison,  and 
their  son  Wayne,  who  was  two 
years  older  than  I.  Later,  Sue 
was  born.  Howison  worked  at 
the  steel  mill,  and  my  daddy 
worked  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  Railroad.  The  men 
left  for  work  each  day  wearing 
starched  khaki  work  clothes 
and  carrying  hump-back 
metal  lunchboxes.  Louise  and 
Mother  got  acquainted  as 
they  hung  clothes  on  their 
clotheslines  and  forged  a 
lifelong  friendship.  Wayne 
merged  with  the 
neighborhood  boys.  Initially  I 
was  excluded  from  the  boys' 
cowboy  and  gangster  games, 
but  when  they  discovered  I 
fell  dead  convincingly  when 
shot,  I  was  admitted  to  some 
of  their  play.  When  all  the 
other  boys  were  called  home 
for  supper  or  homework, 
Wayne  and  I  continued 
playing  until  we  too  had  to  go 


inside.  After  eating  supper 
and  listening  to  "The  Lone 
Ranger"  on  the  radio,  we'd 
meet  back  outside  to  catch 
lightning  bugs,  play  "devil  in 
the  ditch,"  or  turn  cartwheels 
in  the  clover  patches  that 
decorated  our  bermuda  grass. 

Wayne  Freeman  was  a 
fresh  scrubbed  boy  with  a 
crew  cut,  glasses,  and  pale 
skin  with  a  sprinkle  of 
cinnamon  freckles  across  his 
nose  and  cheeks.  He  was 
bony  and  slender,  but  not 
skinny.  He  had  intense  eyes 
that  peered  out  from  his  thick 
glasses.  Wayne  was  perpetual 
motion  and  boundless 
enthusiasm,  packaged  in 
rolled-up  oversized  jeans,  a 
white  t-shirt  and  brown 
leather  oxfords.  When  he  got 
excited,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  he  had  a  way  of 
commanding  your  attention 
by  getting  right  in  your  face  to 
talk.  If  your  eyes  strayed  to 
one  side,  he  quickly  shifted  to 
keep  eye  contact  and  kept 
talking.  My  grandmother 
once  commented  that  Wayne 
could  talk  the  whiskers  off  of 
a  billy  goat,  but  she  said  this 
with  affection.  He  was  the 
happiest  in  motion,  riding  his 
bike,  running,  skating-all  at 
breakneck  speed— but  if  he 
was  relatively  still  for  a  while, 
his  talking  gear  engaged. 
There  was  no  telling  what  he 
would  say  next.  Although  our 
families  didn't  generally  share 
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politics  or  family  secrets, 
Wayne  frequently  livened  up 
the  adults'  neighborhood 
chats  with  unexpected 
comments  about  a  relative's 
nervous  breakdown,  the  price 
of  a  car  or  details  of  the  union 
meeting.  Once,  when  the 
men's  election  eve  talk  was 
purposely  being  limited  to  the 
weather,  he  blurted  out, 
"We're  for  Ike  all  the  way." 
At  times  like  this,  Howison's 
patience  was  heroic.  Without 
a  word,  he  would  use  his  hand 
like  a  whisk  broom  and  sweep 
Wayne  toward  some 
unfinished  activity~an  idle 
lawn  mower  or  hastily  parked 
bicycle. 

We  needed  little 
encouragement  to  jump  on 
our  bikes  and  speed  away. 
The  block  we  lived  on  was 
made  for  bicycle  riding:  a 
perfect  square  bordered  by 
sidewalks  and  halved  by  a  dirt 
and  gravel  alley.  Wayne's 
fenderless  red  bike  made 
thousands  of  trips  around  that 
sidewalk,  and  I  often  joined 
him  on  my  blue  Ryder.  One 
skill  we  worked  on  for  an 
entire  summer  was  circular 
skidding.  One  at  a  time,  we 
would  start  at  the  end  of  the 
alley  behind  Wayne's  garage, 
speed  to  the  opposite  end, 
and  slam  on  the  brakes, 
steering  left  just  enough  to 
make  the  bike  spin  and  spray 
an  impressive  plume  of 
gravel.  By  summer's  end,  we 
were  bicycle  Olympians, 
skidding  a  full  circle  with  ease. 

When  we  tired  of 
bicycling,  we  would  strap  on 
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our  metal  sidewalk  skates  and 
take  off  around  the  block. 
One  unforgettable  afternoon 
Wayne  failed  to  adjust  for  a 
square  of  sidewalk  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  root  of  a 
huge  oak  tree.  The  uneven 
concrete  caught  his  skate 
wheels  and  sent  him 
sprawling.  He  suffered 
dramatically,  clutching  his 
knee  and  moaning,  until  he 
suddenly  realized  he  had  lost 
his  glasses  in  the  fall.  This 
sobering  discovery  cured  his 
injuries  and  sent  him 
scurrying  in  all  directions  at 
once,  squinting  and  frantically 
combing  through  the  grass, 
leaves  and  acorns  with  his 
hands.  Wayne  sobbed, 
"Mama  is  going  to  whip  the 
daylights  out  of  me  if  I  don't 
find  my  glasses."  As  I  tried  to 
calm  him  and  help  him 
search,  we  heard  a  sickening 
crunch.  The  glasses  lay 
twisted  and  shattered  under 
Wayne's  knee.  We  sat  there 
dazed,  momentarily 
speechless.  I  had  no  doubt 
Louise  would  whip  the 
daylights  out  of  him  because  I 
had  overheard  some  of  her 
disciplinary  sessions  in  their 
garage.  I  tried  desperately  to 
think  of  a  way  to  help.  At  last 
we  settled  on  a  plan:  I  would 
accompany  Wayne  and  stand 
by  to  give  him  courage  as  he 
calmly  explained  what  had 
happened.  We  walked  slowly 
across  my  yard  and  his,  up  the 
six  gray  wooden  steps  to  his 
front  porch,  across  the  porch 
to  the  screen  door.  Beyond 
the  living  room  in  the  narrow 


kitchen,  we  could  see  Louise 
pouring  tea  into  glasses  on  the 
supper  table.  Wayne  and  I 
gave  each  other  a  last  look, 
summoned  our  courage,  and 
opened  the  squeaky  door. 
Looking  up  at  us,  Louise 
stopped  pouring  tea  and  said, 
"Allen  Wayne  Freeman, 
where  are  you  glasses?" 
Wayne  burst  into  tears  and 
launched  a  torrent  of  words. 
"Mama,  I  didn't  mean  to 
break  them.  It  was  an 
accident.  Honest.  I  swear  it 
was  an  accident."  He  went  on 
and  on  like  a  cracked  record. 
As  she  stood  before  us 
frowning,  hands  on  her 
aproned  hips,  I  bravely 
interjected,  "He's  hurt  pretty 
bad.  I  sure  hope  none  of  his 
bones  are  broken."  At  this 
cue,  Wayne  collapsed  on  the 
arm  of  his  daddy's  overstuffed 
chair  and  began  to  rock  back 
and  forth,  groaning  and 
holding  the  opposite  knee 
from  the  one  he  had  held  a 
few  minutes  earlier. 

Finally,  unable  to  endure 
Louise's  silent  glare  any 
longer,  I  mumbled  something 
about  having  to  eat  supper 
and  slowly  inched  backward 
to  the  door.  "See  you 
tomorrow,  Wayne,"  was  all  I 
could  manage  to  say  as  I  left. 
Reaching  my  house,  I  went 
straight  to  my  room  and 
closed  the  door,  feeling  like  a 
traitor  for  leaving  Wayne 
alone  with  his  mother.  From 
my  bedroom  I  couldn't  hear 
whether  he  was  being 
spanked.  As  we  walked  to 
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school  the  next  morning, 
Wayne  said  everything  was 
OK,  but  he  didn't  offer  any 
details.  His  eyes  looked 
strangely  small  without  the 
magnification  of  his  glasses. 
After  payday  at  the  mill,  he 
got  a  new  pair. 

Finances  could  get  pretty 
strained  in  the  steel 
community  whenever  there 
was  a  strike.  Men  scurried  to 
find  other  temporary  work  the 
moment  a  strike  began. 
Daddy,  a  diesel  shop  foreman, 
was  one  promotion  beyond 
striking,  but  many  men  were 
off  work  for  weeks  or  months, 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
Howison  Freeman  usually 
found  work  as  a  butcher  at 
the  A  &  P  during  the  strikes. 
One  year  he  sold  Christmas 
trees  right  in  his  front  yard. 
He  built  stands,  strung  up 
extension  cords  and  lights  and 
made  sawdust  paths  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  By 
Christmas  Eve  he  had  sold 
almost  every  tree.  Not  all 
families  were  so  fortunate, 
however.  This  was  most 
obvious  in  the  school 
lunchroom  where  some  of  the 
children  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Most  were  too  proud  to  take 
what  others  offered  them. 
Wayne  and  I  always  had 
lunches,  but  we  felt  sad  for 
our  classmates. 

Like  most  children, 
Wayne  and  I  had  tender 
hearts  toward  animals.  We 
considered  it  the  worst  kind  of 
tragedy  when  a  dog  got  hit  by 
a  car  or  the  runt  of  a  litter  of 
kittens  died.  Wild  animals  got 
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equal  sympathy,  like  the  dead 
cardinal  we  found  between 
our  front  yards.  We  decided 
the  poor  bird  should  have  a 
proper  burial  and  set  out  with 
our  friends  to  make 
preparations.  Since  we 
weren't  sure  whose  yard  the 
corpse  was  in  when  we  found 
it,  we  located  the  surveyor's 
iron  stake  driven  in  the 
ground  by  the  curb,  and  dug 
the  grave  exactly  on  the 
border  between  our  yards. 
We  found  a  box  the  right  size, 
wrapped  the  bird  in  a  paper 
towel  and  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  funeral,  or 
so  I  thought.  Wayne  refused 
to  close  the  box  until  we  had 
searched  and  found  every 
stray  red  feather  that  was 
scattered  in  the  grass.  I  gave 
him  my  handful  of  feathers, 
and  he  put  them  in  the  paper 
towel  with  the  bird.  Wayne 
gently  buried  the  box  and 
prayed  a  long  prayer  in  King 
James  English  that  left  both 
of  us  and  the  other  young 
mourners  crying.  After  we 
put  a  stick  cross  on  the  grave 
and  stood  to  leave,  Wayne 
suddenly  shook  his  fist  in  my 
face  and  said,"If  you  come 
back  and  dig  up  that  bird,  I'll 
knock  you  block  off." 

Wayne  didn't  have  to  be 
personally  involved  in  a 
matter  to  get  all  excited.  One 
day  my  parents  took  me  to 
Dr.  Farmer's  office  in  nearby 
Fairfield  for  a  tonsillectomy. 
Arriving  home  afterward. 
Daddy  carried  me  from  the 
car  to  the  sofa  because  I  was 
still  groggy  from  the  ether. 


Minutes  later,  Mother 
answered  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  greeted  Louise  and 
Wayne.  Before  Louise  even 
got  inside  the  house,  Wayne 
bounced  in,  perched  briefly 
on  every  chair  in  the  room, 
some  of  them  twice.  Then  he 
knelt  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
me,  looked  into  my  face  and 
asked  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  my  operation.  He  held 
out  a  gift,  a  can  of  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice, 
which  I  had  never  heard  of 
before.  Mother  looked  at  it 
and  said,  "What  will  they 
think  of  next?"  I  had  a 
surprise  for  Wayne,  too.  With 
Mother  steadying  me.  I 
walked  to  the  kitchen  window 
sill  and  got  the  jar  lid 
containing  my  tonsils.  I  could 
tell  he  was  impressed  because 
he  kept  repeating  "gol-lee"  as 
he  stared  wide-eyed  into  the 
container. 

Bush  Grammar  School 
was  about  six  blocks  from  my 
house,  a  comfortable  walk. 
One  afternoon  as  I  crossed 
Ensley  Park,  passing  between 
the  football  and  baseball  field. 
two  older  boys  caught  up  with 
me  and  began  taunting  me. 
To  my  horror,  one  of  them 
pulled  up  my  dress,  exposing 
my  underwear.  I  hollered  and 
begged  them  to  stop,  but  the 
more  I  yelled,  the  more  they 
enjoyed  yanking  at  my  dress 
and  laughing.  Fear,  anger, 
and  frustration  were  slugging 
it  out  in  my  pounding  chest. 
Never  had  I  felt  so  helpless  or 
so  mortified.  Suddenly,  to 
everyone's  astonishment. 
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Wayne  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  threw  down  his 
books  and  marched  into  the 
fray,  eyes  wild  and  lips  small 
and  tight.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  killed  because  the 
other  boys  were  bigger  and 
Wayne  wasn't  much  of  a 
fighter.  Instead  of  fighting 
with  his  fists,  however,  he 
fought  with  words.  He  started 
with  some  name-calling  and 
then  made  up  a  tale  about  my 
daddy  being  a  cop.  The  boys 
kept  laughing  at  first,  but  their 
humor  faded  as  they  began  to 
wonder  if  Wayne's  description 
of  my  big  tough  father  might 
be  true.  He  told  them  they'd 
better  go  home  and  pack  their 
bags  for  reform  school, 
because  that's  where  the  jury 
was  going  to  send  them.  They 
finally  backed  away,  saying 
they  were  just  kidding  me, 
and  headed  up  27th  Street. 
Wayne  and  I  turned  toward 
home,  looking  back 
occasionally  until  the  boys 
were  out  of  sight.  We 
propelled  ourselves  the 
remaining  three  blocks  down 
Pike  Road  with  hot  air. 
"Those  dumb  morons,"  he 
gloated. 

"Yeah,  morons." 
"I  hope  they  step  in  front 
of  a  milk  truck." 

"Yeah,  a  milk  truck." 
"Or—how  about  this~get 
eaten  by  a  German  police 
dog." 

"Yeah,  a  police  dog." 
By  the  time  we  got  home, 
we  had  vented  our  emotions, 
and  we  parted  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  I 
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never  expressed  my  gratitude 
for  being  rescued,  but  I  never 
forgot  it.  Never  before  had  a 
friend  displayed  such  loyalty. 

Wayne's  heroism 
impressed  me  so  much  that  I 
began  to  think  he  could  do  no 
wrong.  The  following 
summer,  after  a  lot  of 
practice,  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  quite  an  archer.  He 
arrived  in  our  back  yard  one 
day  with  a  bow  and  a  handful 
of  assorted  arrows.  Some 
were  store-bought  arrows 
with  feather  trim,  and  some 
were  plain  homemade  ones. 
After  giving  a  demonstration 
of  his  accuracy  by  shooting 
different  targets,  Wayne 
persuaded  me  to  stand 
against  a  tree  and  let  him 
shoot  an  arrow  just  above  my 
head,  a  simulation  of  William 
Tell  shooting  the  apple  on  his 
son's  head.  He  took  out  an 
arrow  he'd  whittled  from  a 
sweet  gum  switch,  drew  back 
the  bow,  aimed,  and  released. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  burning 
sensation  along  the  center 
part  in  my  hair.  Wayne  began 
to  dance  around  and 
apologize,  and  I  stood  looking 
at  the  bloody  hand  I  had 
touched  my  head  with.  The 
pain  was  minor,  but  the 
surprise  was  major.  His 
explanation  was  simple 
though:  if  he'd  used  one  of 
the  straight  store-bought 
arrows,  the  shot  would  have 
been  perfect.  Mother  washed 
the  wound,  painted 
mercurochrome  on  it,  and 
strongly  suggested  that  we 
play  something  else. 


Playing  with  Wayne 
could  be  exasperating  at 
times.  When  we  played 
Monopoly,  for  instance,  he 
could  infuriate  me  with  his 
legalistic  interpretation  of  the 
rules.  If  he  spotted  an 
infraction,  he'd  grab  the  box 
lid,  run  his  finger  down  the 
fine  print,  and  read  all  the 
rules  that  supported  his  claim. 
It  was  all  right  to  make  our 
own  rules  though.  For 
example,  we  could  put  houses 
and  hotels  on  railroads,  and 
change  the  prices  of  property 
to  suit  ourselves.  His  system 
of  mortgaging  property  defied 
description.  The  amended 
rules  got  so  complicated  and 
Wayne's  oral  explanations  so 
verbose  that  nobody  else 
wanted  to  play  the  game  with 
us.  Sometimes  a  single  game 
would  last  two  or  three  days, 
punctuated  by  frequent 
arguments.  As  loud  and 
stormy  as  Wayne's  blowups 
were,  though,  there  was  never 
any  bitterness  or  meanness. 

The  years  passed  and 
with  them,  our  childhood. 
Wayne  and  I  gradually  drifted 
apart.  After  we  got  television 
sets,  we  didn't  play  outdoors 
as  much.  Also,  I  like  to  read 
books,  and  Wayne  didn't  have 
the  patience  for  reading. 
When  my  grandmother  came 
to  live  with  us,  I  started 
spending  some  of  my  summer 
vacation  watching  "Search  for 
Tomorrow"  and  other  shows 
with  her  instead  of  skating 
and  riding  my  bike  outdoors. 
Then  Wayne  started  high 
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school,  took  a  paper  route, 
and  found  new  friends  his 
own  age.  I  became  absorbed 
in  dancing,  baton  lessons  and 
my  own  adolescence.  I  still 
saw  him  occasionally  when  he 
would  pass  me  going  home 
from  school,  always  in  a  hurry 
to  roll  his  newspapers. 

A  year  or  two  after  he 
finished  high  school,  Wayne 
came  over  one  day  and  told 
me  he  had  met  someone  and 
was  going  to  get  married.  She 
was  older  than  him,  and  I  got 
the  impression  she  had 
proposed  to  him  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  I  felt 
kind  of  sad  inside  because  it 
seemed  unromantic,  like  a 
business  deal.  I  wished  him 
well. 

After  I  graduated  from 
high  school  and  went  to  work 
as  a  stenographer,  my  family 
moved  away  from  Ensley,  but 
Mother  kept  in  touch  with  the 
Freemans.  We  heard  that 
Wayne  and  his  wife  moved  to 
California,  had  two  little  girls 
and  then  separated.  A  bitter 
divorce  was  in  the  works. 
One  day  Wayne  telephoned 
his  parents  from  a  pay  phone 
in  Los  Angeles  to  tell  them  he 
was  going  to  kill  himself.  The 
call  was  traced  and  the  police 
found  Wayne  slumped  in  a 
telephone  booth,  overdosed 
on  sleeping  pills.    Louise  and 


Howison  caught  the  first 
plane  to  Los  Angeles  and 
brought  Wayne  home  to 
Ensley  when  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered. 

In  the  meantime,  I  met 
and  married  Milford,  and  we 
bought  a  house  in  the 
suburbs.  Later,  I  stopped 
working  and  we  started  our 
family.  After  the  children 
were  born,  there  were  several 
fast-paced  years  of  diapers, 
birthday  parties,  PTA  and  car 
pools.  I  didn't  keep  in  touch 
with  Wayne  directly  but  heard 
that  he  had  remarried.  They 
had  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
he  was  content  for  a  time. 
After  that,  most  of  the  news 
about  Wayne  was  bad: 
recurring  depression,  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  surgery,  a 
second  divorce.  When  Daddy 
died  five  years  ago,  I  saw 
Wayne  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  He  was  thin  and 
frail,  and  I  barely  recognized 
him.  Impulsively,  I  went  over 
and  hugged  him,  and  I  told 
him  he  was  the  closest  thing 
to  a  brother  I  ever  had.  He 
stiffened  at  the  unexpected 
hug.  We  tried  to  talk,  but  the 
years  had  robbed  us  of  words. 
Wayne's  daddy  had  died,  and 
now  mine,  and  Louise  was 
battling  cancer.  The  following 
year  I  went  to  her  funeral. 

One  September  evening 


in  1988,  as  I  sat  in  my  den 
reading  the  newspaper,  my 
eyes  fell  on  an  obituary 
notice:  "Allen  Wayne 
Freeman,  48,  of  Ensley,  died 
Monday."  I  didn't  have  to  ask 
what  happened;  I  knew  it  was 
suicide.  I  tossed  all  night, 
wishing  it  wasn't  so,  trying  to 
think  of  the  happy  times. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  went 
to  the  funeral  home  where  the 
service  was  to  be  held, 
arriving  just  as  it  opened.  I 
went  into  the  room  where 
Wayne's  body  lay  in  a 
carnation-blanketed  casket. 
Rather  than  look  at  him,  I  sat 
down  beside  his  sister,  Sue, 
and  talked  with  her.  She  told 
me  Wayne  shot  himself. 

The  funeral  director 
summoned  Sue  to  the 
telephone,  leaving  me  alone 
in  the  little  room.  I  read  the 
cards  on  the  flower  sprays.  I 
had  not  thought  to  send 
flowers.  Reluctantly,  I  walked 
over  and  looked  at  Wayne. 
He  looked  once  again  like  the 
young  Wayne,  not  the  tall 
gaunt  man  I  had  hugged  a 
couple  of  years  before.  He 
had  the  same  crew  cut,  the 
glasses,  and  his  lips  were 
closed  tightly  in  that  defiant 
expression  he  wore  the  day  he 
defended  me  from  the  boys  in 
the  park.Q 
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Richard  K.  Behr,  Alleyway 
photograph,  4V2"  x  63/8" 
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The  Modern 
Washerwoman 

I  do  my  lover's  laundry- 
hots  and  colds, 
permanent  press- 
and  wonder  how  a  modern  woman 
like  myself 
finds  herself  here. 
I  did  not  go  to  college  for  this. 
I  did  not  major  in  M-R-S. 
I  rescue  a  pair  of  "DRY  CLEAN  ONLY" 
silk  boxers, 

and  wonder  if  he  remembers 
the  night  of  the  gift. 

I  listen  to  the  steady  hum  of  the  machine 
wringing  the  old  life  from  his  clothes. 
They  say  it  all  comes  out  in  the  wash. 
I  wonder  when  my  turn  will  come. 
Surely  someday. 
But  right  now, 

laundry  is  not  my  lover's  business- 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  disasterous  mergers 
between  sweaters  and  towels 
or  trying  to  group  lonely  socks 
into  pairs. 
So  here  I  stand, 

in  the  midst  of  piles  of  whites  and  colors, 
remembering  my  dad's  1962  undershirts 
and  the  way  they  seemed  to  bind  my  mother's  feet. 
But  I  can't  let  him  walk  away- 
Wrinkled. 

The  RINSE  light  flashes  to  SPIN. 
It  is  an  endless  cycle, 
this  doing  of  lover's  laundry. 

-Stephanie  Stabler 
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photograph,  5  72"  x  83/8" 
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Watching  a  Woman 
Change  Clothes 

Watching  a  woman  change  clothes 

Especially  a  friend  or  other  innocent 

How  they  cross  their  legs  to  remove  shoes 

The  way  they  step  out  of  slacks  as  if  from  the  ocean 

Even  buttoning  up  a  shirt  with  steady  stare 

And  all  the  while  speaking  shares  of  Coca-cola  stock 

or  good  restaurants  around  town 
Mixed  with  half-tucked  verse 

Yes  this  belt  would  look  much  better 
Wonder  if  my  white  stockings  are  in  the  wash 
Sometimes  if  stars  are  aligned 
They'll  turn  their  back 
slip  into  black  gown 

-Holland  Hopson 
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Dawn  Haskew,  Feet  First 


lineoleum  block  print,  12V4"  x  1278" 
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Collin  Asnuis,  Protected  Land 
etching,  1774"  x  24" 
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Artists  and  Writers 


Gina  Armstrong  is  an 
English  major  minoring  in 
German.  She  is  from  Moody, 
Alabama,  and  her  hobbies 
include  reading,  writing, 
theatre,  music  and  cafeteria 
food.  Gina  plans  to  be  an 
English  professor  so  that  she 
can  have  a  positive  influence 
on  future  generations. 

Collin  Asmus  is  a 
sculpture  major  from  Mobile, 
Alabama.  His  favorite  hobby 
is  "sittin'  on  the  art  steps." 

Richard  K.  Behr  is  a 
Marketing  major  from 
Dothan,  Alabama.  He  is 
"real  close"  to  having  a 
history  minor,  and  his  hobbies 
include  photography,  sports 
and  new  bands.  Richard 
wants  a  career  in  advertising, 
photography  and  music 
promotion,  but  he  might  "just 
wander  around"  after 
graduation. 

Mike  Brown  is  a  history 
major  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  enjoys 
reading,  camping,  and 
travelling  and  wants  to  be  a 
Boy  Scout  executive.  Mike 
records  most  of  his  trips  on 
film,  as  he  did  during  an 
interim  trip  to  Egypt  in  1989. 


Ashley  K.  Crowson  is  a 
biology/psychology  major 
from  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Ashley  likes  aerobics,  jogging, 
music  and  dance.  She  plans 
to  be  a  sports  medicine 
physician. 

Edd  Daniel  is  a  chemistry 
major  from  Dothan, 
Alabama.  He  wants  to  be  a 
surgeon,  possibly  a  plastic 
surgeon.  Edd  likes 
photography,  guitar,  yo-yos 
and  juggling.  When  Edd 
takes  pictures,  he  "just  aims 
the  camera  and  sometimes 
gets  lucky." 

Brent  Bryant  Davis  is  a 
psychology /English  major 
from  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
His  hobbies  include  writing, 
drawing  and  sleeping.  Brent 
says,  "I  want  to  establish 
myself  as  a  writer  successfully 
enough  so  that  when  I 
eventually  rocket  into 
blithering  insanity  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  appropriate 
and  even  fashionable." 


Troy  Wesley  Dickerson 
is  majoring  in  music 
composition  and  plans  to 
compose  and  teach  college- 
level  composition.  He  is 
residing  in  Pike  Road, 
Alabama  and  his  hobbies 
include  prose,  poetry,  visual 
art  and  computing.  Troy's 
inspiration  for  his  work 
usually  comes  from  dark 
subjects  and  concepts. 

Duke  Gatsos  is  from  Bay 
Village,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of 
Cleveland.  He  enjoys 
studying  Scripture,  writing 
poetry  and  athletics. 
Although  Duke  has  not 
decided  on  a  major,  he  wants 
to  be  involved  in  some  form 
of  full-time  ministry  work 
after  graduation. 

Stephen  Hanson  is  a 
graphic  design  major  from 
Albertville,  Alabama.  He  is 
minoring  in  business  and  his 
hobbies  include  drawing, 
painting,  sculpting, 
cartooning,  airbrushing, 
poetry,  fencing,  basketball, 
tennis  and  golf.  Stephen 
plans  to  be  a  commercial 
artist,  as  well  as  a  writer  and 
illustrator  of  children's  books 
and  a  "world  renowned" 
cartoonist. 
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J.  Judd  Harbin  is  a 
psychology  major  from 
Haleyville,  Alabama.  His  only 
hobby  is  searching  for  spare 
time  for  other  hobbies.  Judd 
wants  to  work  in  clinical 
studies  and  then  move  into 
college  administration. 

Hilary  Harkness  is  a 
painting/art  history  major 
from  Starkville,  Mississippi. 
She  is  planning  a  career  in  art 
conservation  and  restoration. 

Holland  Hopson  is  a 
music  composition  major 
from  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
When  asked  about  his 
hobbies,  Holland  replied, 
"silence." 

Natalie  K.  Meyer  is  an 
English/political  science 
major  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  She  enjoys  music, 
travel  and  photography  and 
plans  to  continue  her 
education  in  graduate  school 
when  she  leaves  Birmingham- 
Southern. 

Matthew  Nemirow  is  a 
Psychology  major  from 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 
Matthew  plans  to  work  in  the 
field  of  advertising. 


Irma  Persons  is  an 
accounting  major  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  She  is 
minoring  in  math,  and  her 
hobbies  include  drawing, 
singing  and  dancing.  Irma 
plans  to  work  in  an 
accounting  firm  as  a  C.P.A. 

Brandy  Ray  is  an 
English  major  from  Hoover, 
Alabama.  Brandy  plans  to 
attend  law  school  after  she 
graduates  from  Birmingham- 
Southern.  She  likes  music 
and  writing,  and  is  involved  in 
peace  organizations. 

Julie  M.  Sayers  is  a 
chemistry  major  from 
Jacksonville,  Alabama.  She 
likes  photography, 
scrapbooks,  tennis  and 
aerobics.  Julie  will  go  to 
medical  school  when  she 
graduates  from  Birmingham- 
Southern. 

Shep  Shepard  is  an 
English  major  from  Atlantic 
Beach,  Florida.  He  is 
minoring  in  philosophy  and 
enjoys  writing  and 
weightlifting.  Shep  would  like 
to  be  an  English  professor. 


Stephanie  Stabler  is  from 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  She 
is  working  on  an 
individualized  major  which 
combines  English,  business 
and  communications. 
Stephanie  hopes  this  major 
will  lead  to  a  career  as  a 
copywriter  for  an  ad  agency. 

Chuck  Thompson  is  an 
English  major  from  Auburn, 
Alabama.  He  is  minoring  in 
psychology  and  also  enjoys 
sports,  music  and  the 
outdoors.  Chuck  may  pursue 
an  M.B.A.  after  graduation  in 
1991.  Chuck  says,  "I  benefit 
from  poetry  through  self- 
exploration  and  the 
therapeutic  process  of 


Elaine  Wilkins  Williams 
is  an  English  major  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  She  is 
interested  in  oral  history, 
folklore  and  quiltmaking. 
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Julie  Sayers 
photograph,  9V2"  x  7V4" 
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